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Memorabilia. 


JE are glad to put before our readers par- 
ticulars we have received of an Exhibition 
of Ecclesiastical Textile Art projected for 5-27 
Jan., 1929, by the Swedish State Historical 
Museum, in the Art Hall of Stockholm. The 
exhibition, which is both historical and 
modern,.is put together partly from the col- 
lections of the Museum and partly from loans 
by churches, public and private collections, and 
—as regards present-day objects—from the fore- 
most Swedish ecclesiastical art studios. The 
cathedrals of the country have readily opened 
their often extraordinarily rich, though but 
little known, sacristies; above all may be 
mentioned Uppsala Cathedral with its col- 
lection of church vestments complete from the 
thirteenth century. 
On the whole—thanks to certain favourable 
circumstances—Sweden has been fortunate in 
having preserved from the early Middle Ages 


and all the succeeding centuries an astonish- | 


ingly great number of old, precious textiles. 
Those from the Middle Ages—copes, chasubles, 
dalmatics, episcopal shoes, antependia, hang- 
ings, canopies, ete.—are divided into, firstly, 
those which were made in the country, and 
secondly, those which have been introduced 
from abroad. Among the former are pic- 
torial tapestries with figure compositions dat- 
ing from the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; 


the fifteenth centuries; Gothic hangings with 
heraldic motives with an intarsiatura-like 
technique ; and embroidered work of all kinds, 
often associated with certain studios, such as 
the magnificent pall of Saint Holmger, associ- 
ated with the Cistercian nuns at Sko, and a 
number of altar frontals, trimmings, etc., 
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associated with the Birgitta nuns at Vad- 
stena. 
Of the foreign objects of ecclesiastical art 





‘from the Middle Ages a number of them date 
: : _ back as far as Roman times; others represent 
ye AND QUERIES is published every 


the Gothic in practically all its phases. 
There are embroideries coming from French 
and Italian, English, Flemish and German 
workshops, often of great informative value 
for a knowledge of the history of textiles in 
Europe. Then, the great set of round pieces 
of trimming with biblical subjects from a 
cope from Biskopskulla (about 1200), and the 
oldest cope from Uppsala Cathedral, carried 
out in exquisite opus anglicanum technique 
(end of the thirteenth century) are among the 
most celebrated of their kind that have been 
preserved in Europe. The materials on which 
these embroideries are mounted, or which 
have been used without adornment for vest- 
ments of some kind, also originate from some 
of the most celebrated centres of weaving on 
the continent: Regensburg, Lucca, Florence, 
etc. 

The memorials from later centuries are also 
of considerable value, above all those from the 
Baroque period, an epoch during which, 
thanks to her successful wars, Sweden at- 
tained a position of power and her great 
men. devoted a considerable proportion of the 


| riches they had acquired to the decoration of 


the churches. The works were executed both 
within and without the country; for the most 
part the materials are Italian, Spanish, and 
French. Of special interest are numerous 
pieces of work from Eastern Europe, memen- 
toes of the Swedish campaigns in Russia, Po- 
land, and other countries, and of the connec- 
tions which were established thereby: Turk- 
ish brocades, Turkish and Polish embroid- 
eries, etc. 

The artistic level of ecclesiastical art sank 
in Sweden, as in other countries, during the 
However, the Renais- 
sance movement in this sphere, which char- 
acterised the last few decades of the century 
found expression remarkably early in Sweden 
—as early even as about 1880—and with un- 
usual consciousness of its object. During the 


| last twenty-five years Swedish artistic handi- 
|craft has produced a number of notable 
other woven fabrics from the thirteenth to | 


works, which will be represented at the ex- 
hibition by Handarbetets Vanner, Licium, 
Libraria, etc., and by individual artists. 


HE Italian Mail and Tribune for Nov. 17 
tells us of the progress of the projected 
Medici Museum for Florence. The suggestion 
was mooted last year that this should be 
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formed in the ground-floor halls of the 
Riccardi palace (left of entrance). It has 
now met with official sanction, and Professor 
Nello Tarchiani, Director of the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, has been entrusted with the necessary 
arrangements to collect the Medici relics 
which are to form the nucleus of this new 
Museum. The four halls are particularly 
associated with Lorenzo il Magnifico, whose 
room opened on to the corner Loggia closed in 
by Pope Clement VII, for which Michel- 
angelo designed the first curved iron bars 
known by the name inginocchiate. The ad- 
jacent hall was the chapel with the Lippi 
altarpiece; the fourth hall opened on to the 
Loggia of the inner palace court. None of 
the early decoration or contents remained 
after 1494, when the contents of the Medici 
palace, declared confiscate to the state, were 
sold by a public auction lasting ten days— 
an event grimly described by the diarist Luca 
Landucci. 

The Medici Museum cannot of course claim 
the cameos and intaglios and amethyst and 
onyx vases with Lorenzo’s initials preserved 
at the Pitti, nor yet the historic portraits in 
the Pitti and Uffizi galleries. But it will in- 
clude other Medici portraits and relics, the 
portraits hitherto rarely noticed which hang 
in the Uffizi-Pitti Corridor (and here we note 
the remarkable family group of Duke 
Cosimo I. and Duchess Eleonora with all 
their children, as impersonating the Holy 
Family) ; tapestry, miscellaneous works of art 
connected with the Medici 


casts and engravings. The 
pected to be open by the spring. 


HERE are, as usual, many interesting 


things in the ‘Somerset Year-book,’ the | 


new number (xxvii) of which reached us a 
few days ago. The dialect articles become 
year by year more valuable as records for, as 
Mr. W. N. Ware on ‘ Customs and Changes’ 
remarks, dialect is becoming perceptibly less 
and less pronounced, ‘‘even the field and 
farm-workers, trimming their speech a trifle ; 
the accent and burr are there—and may 
their distinction ever remain—but the dia- 
lect,’’ he says, ‘‘ to my mind is not so thick.”’ 


Perhaps the dialect comes thicker when 
no outside observer is at hand. We 
liked the short paper on Brean Down 


with its peregrines and ravens with descrip- 
tions of the flight of the peregrines. The 


Royal Society for the Protection of Birds is 
concerning itself with these inhabitants of 
Brean Down, though they are looked at ask- 
ance by the owners of homing pigeons. 


family either | 
original or in reproductions, statuary, plaster | 
Museum is ex- | 
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D QUERIES. 
Two Hundred Years Ago. 





| From the Weekly Journal or, the British 
Gazetteer, Saturday, November 23, 1728. 





On Thurfday 7-Night Tobias Hillary, a 
Quaker from the North of Ireland, Tenant to 
Oliver St. John, Efg.; in Soho Square, who 
for many Years paft has been celebrated by 
the Judicious for making fine Irifh Linnens, 
being introduced to his Excellency the Lord 
Carteret, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by the 
Hon. Sir Guftavus Hume, Bart., and Henry 
Brookes, Efq.; Truftees of the faid Manu- 
facture, and by the Lord Lieutenant recom- 
mended to Her Majefty, and prefented her 
with a Piece of the fineft Irifh Linnens that 
was ever manufactured in the Britith 
Dominions, being the Growth of his own 
Ground, and wholly the Manufacture of him- 
felf, his Wife and Family, which her Majefty 
received very gracioufly, and for which he 
was rewarded munificently, with additional 
Expectations of further Encouragements 
from her Majefty and the Lord Lieutenant; 
and as this fole Branch of free Trade which 
that poor Kingdom enjoys, can’t fupport its 
Manufacturers above Neceffity, many Thou- 
fands of whom are removing themfelves to the 
Britifh Plantations in America, fo it is 
hoped that the Nobility and Gentry of that 
Kingdom will rather encourage their own 
than foreign Manufactures. 


The Manufacture of making Silk Tapeftry, 
fo often attempted both in France and Italy, 
is now brought to Perfection, by a Society of 
/ingenious Gentlemen at King’s Arms Stairs 
oppofite to Whitehall, in Southwark. The 
| Patterns are taken from the four Elements 
‘curioufly painted by the famous M. Le Brun, 
/ and in the Figures upon Silk the Shades are 
| fo well contrived, that all who fee it, not only 
|admire, but are furprized at the Perform- 
'ance; the Figures being in full Proportion, 
| and Life imitated beyond what is poffible to 
‘conceive. The beft Artificers belonging to the 

Silk Manufacture, have been employ’d for 
near two Years in contriving and fettling this 
‘extraordinary Piece of Tapeftry, to work 
'which has been a vaft Expence to the Pro 
| prietors, who are eighty or upwards ; but it 
‘is thought the Advantages which will arife 
|from the Product, will fufficiently make 
/amends for the Money they have difburfed 
‘upon the Occafion. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CHANGING LONDON. 


CHARING Cross AND Spring GARDENS. 


ERSONAL reminiscences as to the places 

mentioned would be very useful to later, | 

and also possibly of interest to the present 
generation, readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 


In the case of the Ship Tavern (see ante p. 
334) at Charing Cross, the present restaurant 
runs through into Spring Gardens, under an 
old Georgian house occupied in Victorian 
days by a Dr. Freeman, and later by a well- 
known firm of solicitors. I remember the 
restaurant doors being gradually moved up 
the passage, until finally they were level with 
the street. This passage was an old right of 
way, and when I first knew Spring Gardens, 
in 1885, an old apple-woman, who used the | 
entrance to the Park from New Street as her 
stand, asserted the right by walking down the 
passage through the restaurant and so to and 
from Charing Cross. It was often disputed, 
the restaurant at one time changing hands 
fairly frequently, but the old lady with her 
basket continued her morning and evening 
walk through. The old maps do not confirm 
this right of way. Horwood’s map (1790) 
shews an entrance to a garden, common to | 
the whole block. A large scale vestry map | 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields parish (1838) | 
gives a passage under the Spring Gardens | 
house only. If, as seems possible, the passage | 
ran through under the Ship, this must have | 
een prior to 1790. An old print might help | 
to clear up this point. 


Drummonds Bank adjacent was, I assume, 
almost the last instance of the banker living 
on his business premises. Since the bank’s 
merger with the Royal Bank of Scotland the 
house has been let as offices. The building is 
remarkable in many ways. It is said that 
the foundations cost £20,000, due to the fact 
of the vain endeavour to pump away the old 
stream there, a repetition of which occurred 
in building the new Admiralty buildings be- 
hind. Between Drummonds and the Ship 
could have been seen for many years a vacant 
site running through from Spring Gardens to 
Charing Cross. A schoolfellow of mine, whose 
father had had his office there prior to the 
demolition of the building, told me of a pass- 
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| a back annexe, leaving the front alone. 


| other premises. 
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age running underground from the cellars to 
Villiers Street, but of this latter I have 
heard nothing. On the rate-books the Duke 
of Buckingham is assessed for a house in 


| Charing Cross, but as the assessment is a 


high one for the period, £10, this could not 
have been its site. 

The vacant plot was the Drummonds’ pro- 
perty and Mr. George Drummond kept it 
vacant, for fear of burglars attacking his 
vaults from a neighbouring building. Apart 
from loss of rates to the community, putting 
the ground rent at £1,000 p. a. he must have 
lost well over £20,000 in rent by so doing. 
He was a strange character, and among other 
ideas was very great on amalgamation of 
business firms. Possibly the merger of his 
bank after his death was one result of this, 
but he did not live to see it a fact. He was 
the owner of Coutts’s old premises, and it was 
due to his demands at the expiration of their 
lease that the latter firm moved over the way, 
absorbing the old Lowther Arcade. It will 


'be remembered the Drummonds leased the 


Adelphi site to the Adams Brothers. 

The Admiralty intended at one time to ab- 
sorb all the block fronting Charing Cross, but 
the cost was prohibitive, and it had to be con- 
tent with absorbing New Street and building 
Dur- 
ing the late War most of the houses in Spring 
Gardens, Martin’s Bank alone excepted, 
were commandeered, and the firms had to find 
The solicitors, occupying the 
house behind the Ship, finally sold their 
house to the freeholder of the Ship, a fact 
which has made the building of the proposed 
cinema possible. 

Mention might be made of the demolition 
of the buildings adjoining Martin’s Bank 
and Buckingham Court. The old Court was 
barred up many years ago by the Admiralty, 
although passage through its gates was not 
disputed until war time. Since then it ap- 
pears to be closed entirely. 

Spring Gardens and its neighbourhood 
form a very interesting part of Westminster, 
worthy of a book by a well-known writer. 
Its old houses, demolished for the Admiralty 
building and the triumphal arch, showed evi- 
dent signs of their former owners, such as 
the torch extinguisher at the door. New 
Street, of more modern date, housed many 
notable men, and with its private gate and 
steps to the Park was as aristocratic a place 
as its neighbour, Carlton House Terrace. 
The gate and steps replaced a terrace, shewn 
in the 1838 map, together with a garden in 
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front, now thrown into the Park, which was 
private to the residents. Reference as to the 
latter and the houses may be made to the! 
L.C.C. History of London in which, among 
others, illustrations of the fine Adams ceiling 
and a fireplace in the house with the arch are 
given. 

Opposite, in Craig’s Court, should be noted 
also the demolition of Cox’s old bank pre- 
mises. During the War their business in- 
creased to such an extent that the work con- 
tinued day and night, the staff working in 
three shifts of eight hours each. The close 
of the firm’s history just before the comple- 
tion of their new premises in Waterloo) 
Place will be within the recollection of many. 


W. H. Mancuetr. 


‘thenceforth made up. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FINANCIAL 
YEAR. 


HE usual works of reference either ignore 
this subject or make inaccurate — state- 
ments concerning it. In Bond’s ‘ Handy- 
Book for verifying dates ’ (1875), p. 332, we 
are told that the financial year 

appears to have commenced always at Easter, 
according to the date which corresponded to the 
ecclestiastical commencement of the year, viz.: 
the 25th of March, and thus we have after the 
introduction of the New Style of writing dates 
in England, a.p. 1752, when eleven days were 
struck out of the calendar, the 5th of April | 
N.S.=the 25th of March O.S., from 1752 until | 
1800, and when 12 days difference was created | 
by omitting the 29th of February, 1800 a.p., the 
6th of April N.S.=the 25th of March O.S. 

‘Whitaker’s Almanack’ for the current 
year, p. 41, after stating correctly that the 
first day of the financial year, which had | 
formerly been 30 Sept., became 11 Oct. in 
1752, proceeds thus :— 

Tn 1800 a further change was made and Janu- 
ary 6 became the first day of the financial year, | 
recognising the fact that a day was then added 
to the difference between the calendars because 
1800 was not a leap-year in the New Style. For | 
purposes of Income Tax assessment, April 6 was | 
used as the first day of the year in the nine- 
teenth century as it is now, no change having 
been made in the year 1900. 


The serious errors contained in the above 
extracts might have been avoided by refer- 
ence to a Return relating to Public Income 
and Expenditure which was laid before the 
House of Commons in 1869 (H. C. Papers, 
1868-9, vol. xxxv.). This Return included | 


a complete series of Finance Accounts from | 


| up the Customs Accounts. 


|}and Lady Day; 


the Revolution, together with valuable Ap- 
pendixes. The traditional date for making 
up the accounts was 29 Sept., as shown 
by an original account for 1508 still preserved 
(Return, Part II, p. 329); and this was the 
last day of the financial year until 1751, 
From the introduction of the New Style till 
1799 the accounts were made up to Oct. 10, 
In 1798 a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons recommended that the Finance accounts 
should be made up to Jan. 5, as this was al- 
ready the date of making up the Customs 
Accounts and those of the Commerce and 
Navigation of the Empire (Return, Part II, 
p. 330). The recommendation was adopted 
by the Treasury, and in consequence there is 
an account for one quarter ending the follow- 
ing Jan. 5, to which date the accounts were 
The change of date re- 
ceived statutory recognition by 42 Geo. III, ¢. 
70 (1802). Side by side with this legal 


| financial year, there was from 1832 a “ Bud- 


get’’ year ending on Apr. 5 (which survives in 
the Income Tax year); and in 1854 both 
forms of year were abolished by 17 and 18 
Vict., c. 94, which provided that the accounts 
were to be made up to March 31. 


It is evident from the above that the new 
method of reckoning the financial year intro- 
duced in 1800 was not the result of that year 
being a leap-year according to the Old Style. 


| The first year under the new system ran from 


Jan. 6, 1800, to Jan. 5, 1801; and the addi- 
tion of one day to the difference between the 
Styles, making twelve days instead of eleven, 


‘had not occurred at the beginnng of that 
| financial year. 
| been recommended by a Committee in 1798, 


Moreover, the alteration had 


when Jan. 5 was already the date for making 
Reference may 
also be made to the Accounts of Pitt’s Sink- 
ing Fund (Return, Part II, pp. 227-265), 
which were made up to Jan. 5 during the 
whole period of its existence (1787-1829). 
The dates for the payment of dividends on 


|Government Stocks provide further evidence 


that the Treasury made no change in its ac- 
counts consequent on the further difference 
between the Styles occurring in 1800. _ In- 


/numerable Acts of Parliament might be 
| quoted to prove that the dividends were, be 


fore the change of style, paid on the custom- 
ary quarter-days. For instance, the divi- 
dends on the Stock authorised by 22 Geo. II, 
c. 23 (1749) were to be paid at Michaelmas 
and those on the Stock 
authorised by 23 Geo. IT, c. 16 (1750) at Mid- 
summer and Christmas. By 25 Geo. II, e. 27 
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(1752), in anticipation of the introduction of | 
the New Style later in the same year, 
dividends on Stocks authorised to be created 


the | 


_NOTES AND QUERIES. 


for the conversion of the debt were to be pay- | 


able on Jan. 
Stock and on Apr. 5 and Oct. 10 for the other 
class. These are still the dividend days for 
consols except that by the Dividends and 
Stock Act, 1869, the October date was 


5 and July 5 for one class of | 


/ 18 


changed from the 10th to the 5th, presumably | 


to equalise the quarters. 
Conversion of 1888 the dividends have been 
paid quarterly instead of half-yearly 
formerly. 


aS but these being eventually sold, new almshouses 
| were erected in the parish [of ‘Stansted ] in 1883 


It will now be clear that the financial year | 


never commenced, as Bond asserts, on March 
2 (which he strangely identifies 
Easter); nor was any change made in 1800, 
as both Bond and Whitaker assert, 
quence of the New Style omitting a leap-year 
which would have been counted if the Old 
Style had continued in use. At all periods 


of our history down to 1855 the financial year | 


ended with one of the quarter-days, and 
therefore commenced with a day following a 
quarter day. 


F. W. Reap. 
IVE GENERATIONS.—Mrs, Anderton, 
of Barton-on-Humber, has descendants 


of four generations now living. The list is 
as follows:—Mrs. Elizabeth Anderton, born 
5 Dec., 1836; Mrs. Alice Oldridge, her 
tenth child, born 18 Jan., 1872; Mrs. Ivy 
Cook, her eldest child, born 23 Feb., 1891; 
Mrs. Auce Drury, her eldest child, born 25 
July, 1909; Elizabeth Drury, her child, born 
15 Feb., 1928. 
W. E. Varau. 

Barton-on-Humber. 

ICHOLAS NICKLEBY’: 

MISPRINT.—-In_ three 
tions, in the first paragraph 
where Dickens refers to Miss La Creevy’s 
show-case, these words occur:—‘‘ A bright 
salmon flesh-tint which she had originally 


A STRANGE 
different edi- 
of Chapter x 


Since the Goschen | 


with | 


in conse- | 
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Readers’ ‘Ceeiien 


ALMSHOUSES AT HOXTON AND 
STANSTED MOUNTFITCHET. 


Kelly’s Directory of Essex for 1890, and 
repeated in all later editions, is the fol- 
lowing note :— 

Almshouses for 28 old women were erected 
and endowed in Hoxton by William Fuller 
esquire, of Ponders End, Middlesex, in 1795, 





on ground given by William Fuller Maitland 


esquire. 

Messrs. Kelly have kindly looked into this 
statement for me, but owing to the lapse of 
time are not able to trace the source of their 
information. It seems strange that alms- 
houses for the natives of Stansted should 
have been provided more than thirty miles 
away at Hoxton. Besant’s ‘ Shoreditch’ 
states that twelve almshouses were built by 
Judge Fuller; and the L.C.C. ‘ Survey of 
London,’ vol. viii., merely gives the site of 
the almshouses as Old Street, or where the 
present Town Hall stands. Mr. Thomas 
Green, Librarian of the Borough of Shore- 
ditch Public Libraries, has been good enough 
to communicate the following information re- 
lating to Fuller’s Almshouses, Hoxton, 
chiefly based on ‘ An account of the several 
Charities and Estates held in trust for the 
use of the Poor of the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, Middlesex ; and of Benefactions 
to the same, compiled in the years 1833-35, 
by John Ware, Vestry Clerk, and Clerk to 
the Trustees of the Poor,’ 1836 :— 


John Fuller, Esquire, of Bishop Bonner’s 
Hall, Stepney, one of the Judges under Queen 
Elizabeth, by his will, dated 29th March, 1592, 
directed his Wife Jane, afterwards Lady 
Mansfield, to erect ‘‘T'wo Hospitalls or Almes 
Houses, the one of them in Stepney, aforesaid, 


twelve poore single men of good name, of 
and the other 
in the 


for 
the age of fifty yeares or above; 
of them in the Parish of Shoreditch, 


. j : ae | County of Middlesex, for twelve poore women 
hit upon while executing the miniature of a 


young officer the rein contained.’’ I went so) 
far as to search the dictionary for some 
obsolete meaning of ‘‘yein,’”? such as a/ 


“holder ’’ or ‘‘ case’ 


occurred to me that this was no more than a} 


misprint for the word ‘‘ there-in.’ 
of similar printers’ errors repeated in edi- 
tions of standard works might prove of in- 
terest. 


Watter EF. Gawruorpe. 


A record | 


of good name, of the age of fifty yeares or 
above, and that his said Wife att or before 
her decease should devise, will, or dispose, or 
otherwise cause to be willed, given, or disposed 


or “frame,” before it | to the said Hospitall or Almes House of poore 


men and 
charge of 


their successors, one yearely rent 
fifty pounds; and to the said 
Hospitall or Almes House of the poore women 
and their successors, one other rent charge of 
fifty pounds by the year; the said several 
yearly rents to be issuing out of his lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, in the County 
of Lincoln; he also appointed that such 
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Alms Houses or Hospitals should be governed 


by eight of the most ancient persons of the 
Mercers’ Company, for the time being, by such 
statutes as they should declare, with the 
consent of his wife and the overseers of his 
will. 

This not having been done in due form, and 
the Mercers’ Company declining to accept the 
trust, payment was refused for some years by 
Kemeys and Herbert, then possessors of the 
Estate; and ninety years after the bequest 


of Judge Fuller, a suit of law was commenced | 


against Kemeys, and defended by him from 
1682 until June, 1687, “ with all the tricks and 


delayes that cost or industry could procure, in | 


hopes to weary the prosecutors, and, that want 
of money to carry it on would cause the suit 
to abate,” when it was decreed in Chancery, 
that he should convey to the Poor all his 
Lands in Lincolnshire. 
of the Hospital in Stepney should be procured, 
and the same for the Hospital in Shoreditch; 
which was done in the latter case by George 
Kemeys, appointing Elizabeth Suckett, a single 
woman, of the age of fifty years or above, to 
be Warden; and Eleven other Members, poor 
Single Women of the like age, to have 
succession for ever. 
said Warden and poor Women, and their 
successors for ever, should have a common seal, 
whereon should be engraved the crest of the 
said John Fuller, and in the circumference 


thereof the words, “ Sigillum Comunis Hospitii | 


Vocat Fuller’s Hospital in Shoreditch.” That 


the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Keeper of the | 


Great Seal, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and their 
any one or more of them, should be visitors of 
the said Hospital, and make Laws for the 
well governing the same; 
ment of the said Hospital in Shoreditch, the 
said George Kemeys granted to the said 


Warden, and Eleven Poor Single Women, and | 


their successors for ever, “one annuity or 
yearly rent charge of Fifty Pounds by the 
Yeare,” to be had and taken out of all that 
his Manor or Lordship of Ulceby Waterless, 
his lands, tenements, and hereditaments, con- 
sisting of One Thousand Four Acres of Arable, 


Meadow, Pasture, and Wood Land, in the 
several Parishes of Anderby, Cumberworth, | 
Boothby, Welton, Hogsthorpe, Ulceby, and 


Claxby, in Calceworth Hundred in Lindsey in 


the County of Lincoln, payable quarterly with | 


liberty of distress for same. if payment be 
delayed fourteen days.—The deed of incorpora- 
tion is dated 27th June, 1687. 

This suit continued 
expences amounted to £426 3s. 0d. 

The rent charge of Fifty Pounds a Year, is 
now paid at the Office of Messrs. Frere and 
Forster, Lincoln’s Inn, Agents to the Executors 
of Francis John Bateman Dashwood, Esq., late 
of Well Vale, Lincoln; the Churchwardens 
receive it at Michaelmas, but pay it to the 


women weekly. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


That an incorporation | 


And he appointed that the | 


successors for the time being, or | 


and for the endow- | 


Five Years, and the | 
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| The Deed of incorporation and terriers of 
| the Land and Estates, are in the Deed Chest 
| in the Church. 

| Denne, pp. 4, 5. Stow, p. 472. ‘New 
| View,’ p. 765. ‘Orders of the Vestry,’ 26th 
| July, 1760; 18th October, 1781; 28rd October, 
| 1787; 17th November, and 2nd December, 1803. 
|‘ Will Book,’ pp. 1 to 71, inclusive. (The 
| document referred to as the ‘ Will Book,’ 
| contains copies of wills, deeds of gift, inden- 
| tures, declarations of trust, decrees, inventories, 
| etc., etc., comprising more than 700 pages, 
| compiled in aid of this work.) 

These Alms Houses, situate in Old Street 
Road, were re-built by voluntary subscription 
in 1787, but are kept in repair by the Parish, 
and the Trustees of the Poor elect the Women 
under the provisions of the Local Act of 
Parliament, 53rd, George I1I., cap. 112. The 
Prebendary of Hoxton claims five shillings 
per annum Quit Rent for the ground. ‘ Will 
Book,’ p. 730, 742. 

See Report from Tax Office to the House of 
Commons in 1819 (page 55), as to charitable 
donations. 

“The Hospital in Stepney, founded by this 
benevolent man, is situate in Nagle Place, on 
the North side of Mile End Road.’—Smith’s 
‘London,’ p. 35. Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ p. 723. 

He also ‘‘ gave his Lands and Tenements in 
the parish of Saint Benet and Saint Peter, by 
Paul’s Wharfe, to feoffees in trust yeerely for 
ever, to the relieving and discharging of poore 
Prisoners in the Hole, or two-penny wards, in 
either of the Compters in London, by equall 
portions to each Compter, provided that the 
debt does not exceed the summe of twenty 
shillings, eight-pence, for every prisoner at 
any time to be set free.”—Stow, p. 97, 98. 

It is a fact that the almshouses now at 
Stansted stand on ground once belonging to 
Stansted Hall, which was the seat of William 
Fuller Maitland until 1922. I have not been 
_able to trace the early register books of 
Fuller’s Almshouses, Hoxton. Is it correct 
that the almshouses for Stansted Mount- 
fitchet were originally built at Hoxton ? 

G. W. Wricut. 


IMITED EDITIONS.—Can any one sug: 

gest when the first book printed in a 
| limited edition was issued? I have always 
| regarded this as a feature of the last half cen- 
tury, but I have seen a Petrarch published 
in an edition of ‘‘sixty copies only’”’ in 
| 1824. 


Epwarp Heron-Atten. 


| DOBNEY’S PLEASURE GARDENS. — 
| According to Nelson’s ‘ History of Isling- 
ton’ (1811), p. 93, Dobney’s Bowling Green 
and Pleasure Gardens had been established 
in 1718 on a site which was then occupl 

by Dobney’s Place, Penton Street. I should 
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be very grateful for any information concern- | 
ing the original proprietor of these Gardens, 
and especially for any proof that his Chris: | 
tian name was Arthur. 
W. Marston Acrzgs. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


OHN DYER.—I would be very grateful for | 
any information as to the present where- | 
abouts of MS. books, letters, sketch-books, | 


paintings and sketches ‘(and engravings after | 
them) of the Rev. John Dyer, LL.B. 
(1701-57)—the painter, poet, 
‘Grongar Hill,’ 
Fleece,’ etc. 
A. H. Comins. 
King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. 
W ATTS AND CONSTABLE.—Were shave | 
two artists related? and, if so, how? 
ARTIST. 
ORTRAIT STATUES AND PICTURES 
OF COWS.—In ‘ The Way of the World’ 


author of | 
‘The Ruins of Rome,’ ‘ The | 


columns of a recent issue of the Morning 


Post, the following was noted :— 


“At Seattle, Washington, U.S.A., a dairy 


company has erected a statue to a cow whose | 


lacteal flow has earned their gratitude and 
admiration. Famous horses and other quadru- 
peds have had their portraits done by hand in 
real oil paint. But [ think | that this is the 
first life-size statue of a cow.’ 

Is this the first statue of a cow? 
Agriculture class-room of Edinburgh 
versity there are portraits in oils of known 
British breeds of cattle. Is there a similar 
collection elsewhere? At the Hague one may 
see Paul Potter’s famous ‘ Bull’; Are there 
any portraits of cows in any art gallery or 
collection ? 

R. Hepcer Wattace. 


‘OB HALL.--There is a Cob Hall at Lin- 
coln and another at Barton-on-Humber. 
Has the name any historic signification ? 
V. 
INKLE LANE OR STREET.—At Selby 
and Barton and other places in the Hum- 
ber basin this name occurs. Can a meaning 
be fixed for Finkle ? 
Vy. 


. T. ELWES.—An artist, signing himself 
thus, supplied illustrations to several 
ornithological books circa 1893: I should like , 
to have some details regarding his (or her) 
oa work and also some account’of him (or | 
er 
BD: @: 


In the | 
Uni- | 
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ERSES ON HARWICH ATTRIBUTED 

TO THEODORE HOOK.—I have a MS. 

copy—not always legible—of the following 
verses :— 


Old Harwich stands 
Upon two strands 
Between the Sea and Stour; 
Its round redoubt 
Might keep rogues out 
If—it had but a better door. 
Five —?— lights 
In winter nights 
May tempt a stranger in 
But he’d go, no doubt 
To the right about 
If he could but see the Inn. 
The assembly rooms 
Are dark as tombs 
But the Church is light and gay 
With epitaphs 
At which one laughs 
Like the moral of a play. 
The market’s shut 
The Prison’s not 
The Gardens smell of —?—; 
We could not pass 
For the length of the grass 
The door of the Custom House. 
Indeed, if mowed 
Each street a load 
Would yield of excellent hay; 
But the Esplanade 
To those who can wade 
Is passable half the day. 
In the Library 
In books there be 
But a Harpsichord out of tune; 
Toys, bonnets, lace, 
An Alderman’s face 
And a plaster Laocéon. 
The harbour’s view 
Is fine *tis true 
If you knew but where it lay 
For the houses are placed 
With such excellent taste 
That they all look the other way. 
From filthy slips 
You may see the ships 
We counted just thirteen 
Two in the flood 
Five in the mud 
And six in quarantine. 
From Mistley Hall 
"Tis what they call 
About ten miles in a Carriage 
But as long as I may 
At Mistley stay 
Be hang’d if I go to Harwich. 
Tueopore Hook. 


If these verses have been published I shall 
be glad to know where I can find them and— 
| if they are unrecorded—I should like to re- 
ceive any evidence to strengthen the presump- 
tion that they are by Theodore Hook. 

H. S. G. 
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‘“ [DEES NATION ALES.’’—The French are 

fond of talking about ‘“‘ national ideas ”’ : 
e.g., Vidée prussienne, meaning government 
by experts. Has any one ever drawn up a 
list of these ideas ? 


A. J. Epmunps. 
Cheltenham, Penn. 


OCKING OF PEWS.—In a description of 
Lydbury Church, Shropshire, which I 
have recently seen, mention is made of the 
high-backed Jacobean pews still having, in 
one or two cases, ‘‘ the link and staple used 
in the ‘ good old times’ when worshippers 
were accustomed to lock themselves up in 
their pews, a habit that affords a curious in- 
sight into the every day manners of a bygone 
generation.’’ 


Can any one give other references to the 
practice ? 


G. W. H. 


HE ROOK IN HERALDRY.—Walcot of 
Lydbury, it is said, bore a cross and 
fleurs-de-lys till John Walcot playing chess 
with the King (Qy. Henry IV.) checkmated 
him with a rook, whereupon the King 
changed his coat to three black rooks (or 
pawns). Has this story any foundation? 
To turn to ‘‘ rook’’ in the other sense, what 
families bear ‘‘ rooks’’ or ‘‘ Houdie crows ”’ 
with red or white near the right eye? I am 
unable from the particulars given to guess 
what the right heraldic description would be. 


G. W. H. 


HE DUC DE REICHSTADT AND THE 
EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEF.—On_ the 


outbreak of the Italian War of Independence | 


there was a widely circulated rumour in 
France that the Emperor Franz Josef of Aus- 
tria was the son of Napoleon II., and the 
grandson of the great Emperor of the French. 
The rumour seems to have been spread about 
with the object of preventing the Emperor 
Napoleon III. declaring war against Aus- 
tria. The ‘Hommes du Jour’ (Paris, 
Michel Levy, 1859), now generally believed 


to have been written by Jules Janin, ridi- 


culed the idea as follows :— 

Il court de par le monde un bruit qui pré- 
tendait faire de l’empereur Frangois Joseph 
le fils du due de Reichstadt. Rien n’est plus 


faux, et c’est A Vienne qu’on doit aller pour 
savoir ce qu’on peut ajouter de foi A cette in- 
vention saugrenue, contre laquelle s’ élévent les 
dates, et, ce qui vaut mieux que les dates, la con- 
duite toujours irréprochable de l’archiduchesse 
Sophie. Du 


reste, il serait difficile de s’y 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


What was the object of wor- | 
shippers locking themselves in their pews? 
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tromper et de ne pas reconnaitre le vrai Habs- 
bourg au premier coup d’eil. Au _ physique 
comme au moral, Frangois-Joseph porte les 
traits caractéristiques de sa race, il en a la 
levre inférieure et les instincts rétrogrades, 
| Au physique pourtant, le type semblerait 
plut6t embelli, car, & tout prendre, c’est un 
fort brillant cavalier et tres-recherché dans 
sa mise, que les habitudes militaires de la cour 
d’Autriche lui permettent de varier a Il’infini, 

I have been asked by French and Austrian 
men of letters engaged on historical works, 
if the rumour was commented on in English 
contemporary journals. I have made numer- 
ous researches at the British Museum, but 
cannot find the slightest trace or allusion, 
Some other readers of ‘N. and Q.’ may have 
been more successful than myself. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, 

Brixton, 8.W. 
'ELEGRAPHS FROM THE ADMIR- 
ALTY TO THE COAST.—On a line 
roughly parallel to the Chichester—Mid- 
hurst road and lying west of it will be found 
two Telegraph Hills, and one Telegraph 
House, which, when joined, lie on a line 
from Portsmouth (Landport) to Bramley and 
Albury. 

(1) What are the names of the other 
stations between Portsmouth and the Ad- 
|miralty and where are they situated ? 

(2) What were the lines between the Ad- 
miralty and Dover, Harwich, Yarmouth, 
Plymouth and the other ports ? 

(3) What is the history of this means of 
communication ? ; 

(4) What was the nature of the signalling 
apparatus ? 

(5) What published works can give one 
information on this topic? 


J. M. 0. 


ICKENS QUERIES.—(1) In ‘Ow 
Mutual Friend,’ i. 6, the potboy of the 
Jolly Fellowship Porters is named Glibbery 
(twice): in cap. xili. and for the rest of the 
book he is Gliddery. Has this discrepancy 
been noticed, or can it be accounted for? Is 
it a printer’s error never yet corrected, like 
‘Bent’? for ‘‘ Dent’? Pitman in ‘The 
Wrong Box.’ 

(2) ‘ Edwin Drood,’ cap. xiv, second para- 
graph :—‘‘ These damsels [the handmaids of 
Miss Twinkleton’s establishment] . . . be 
come more skittish when thus intrusted with 
the concrete [sic] representation of their sex, 
‘than when dividing the representation with 
| Miss Twinkleton’s young ladies.”’ (‘ Gads- 
| hill’ Edition). Surely ‘‘ concrete ’’ is a mis- 
‘print for ‘‘complete’’? Other misprints 
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NOTES AND 


have been known to the survive long in the 
editions of Dickens. 

(3) In ‘ Pickwick,’ ‘‘ Dismal Jemmy ”’ 
(caps. iii, v.) turns out in cap. liii. to be Job 
Trotter’s brother. In the Stroller’s Tale 
(cap. ili), which he relates in the first person, 
he names himself Jem Hutley. This last 
may well be only a pen-name for the purpose 
of the tale. But the compilers of the 
‘Dickens Dictionary’ (Chapman and Hall), 
p. 30 have made a confusion. 

(4) I have read somewhere that the title 
of ‘‘ the inimitable ’’ Boz was adopted in fun, 
and frequently used of himself, by Dickens, 
in letters, etc. Could any one give me some 
references, substantiating this? The origin 
of the epithet is given by Forster (‘ Life of 
Dickens,’ Chapman and Hall, p. 9), but this 
does not meet my question. 

(5) In Forster’s book, viii. 2. sub fin. (p. 
506) it is stated that ‘‘a certain distin- 
guished man still living ’’ backed Dickens up, 


against Forster’s advice, in issuing a printed | 


statement in Household Words, about his 
separation from his wife. Is it known who 
this distinguished person was? I should like 


to have references, if possible. Ss. 


URNAME ODLUM. — Information is 
sought regarding four Odlum_ brothers 
who went to Ireland in 1690 with William of 
Orange and were granted land in that coun- 
try. Any information regarding the Odlum 
family prior to 1700 is also desired. 
W. J. Opium, 
Captain. 
ICTURES OF CHRIST AS ORPHEUS. 
—In one of his letters Baron von Hiigel 
mentions that one reason for depicting Our 
Lord as Orpheus, or in some garb other than 
His own, was to make it difficult for non- 
Christians to discover which figure was in- 
tended to represent Him, and so prevent in- 
sult and defacing. I should be very glad to 
know the references for the statement. 
€. EK. H. 


EA-SICKNESS.—Mrs. Woods, in her book | 


about Wordsworth and Annette Vallon 
entitled ‘ A Poet’s Youth,’ says that whereas 
the English dislike being subject to sea-sick- 
ness and are ashamed to speak of 
French are proud of the experience. I should 
be glad to know whether this is really so at 
the present day, and also to be told the 
grounds for thinking it was so in the past. 
Are some nations more liable to sea-sickness 
than others? Or is it purely a matter of 
individual idiosyncrasy ? 

H. F. 


it. the | 
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Replies. 


NURSERY RHYME : ‘ JIM CROW’ 
(cly. 242, 338). 


[ the year 1830 Thomas D. Rice (b. 1808, 
~ 4d. 1860)—a light comedian—was walk- 
ing the streets of Cincinnati when he heard a 
negro stage-driver singing :— 

Turn about an’ wheel about an’ do jis so, 

An’ ebery time I turn about [ jump Jim Crow. 

The ditty struck his fancy, and he thought 
it good material for an act. In the autumn 
of 1830, he appeared as Jim Crow upon the 
stage of the old Fifth Street Theatre in Pitts- 
burgh, attired in the tattered clothes of 
“‘ Cuff,’’ a negro baggage-man at Griffith’s 
Hotel, with face blackened and wearing a 
wig of matted moss. He received an ovation, 
and so many were the encores that he had to 
improvise extra verses for his song. Thus 
‘* Jim Crow ”’ became the first negro minstrel 
song and Rice the first negro minstrel. 

The next day found the Jim Crow song 
popular. Rice with an eye toward further 
profit went to Mr. W. C. Peters, a composer, 
publisher and music-dealer, who, with but 
slight change, set down the air and composed 
a piano accompaniment for it. Mr. John 
Newton reproduced the music-on stone, add- 
ing an elaborate title-page which included a 
portrait of Jim Crow. This is said to be the 
first specimen of lithography executed in 
Pittsburgh. 

Rice visited TPhiladelphia, Washington 
(1835), and New York. In 1836 he went to 
England and achieved great success in the 
character of Jim Crow. 

Much of the above is from ‘ Stephen Foster 
and Negru Minstrelsy ’ by Robt. P. Nevin, 
Atlantic Monthly, November, 1867. 

Although Mr. Nevin fails to mention it, a 
fantastic dance was a part of the Jim Crow 
act. It is interesting to note that Joseph 
Jefferson made his first stage appearance at 
the age of four years singing and dancing 
Jim Crow with Rice. There was also a popu- 
lar toy, a jointed Jim Crow doll, which was 
made to do a clog dance by rhythmically 
tapping a spring-board over which it was 
held. The writer saw such a doll in Tren- 
ton, N.J., as late as 1905, and Dr. H. C. 
| Mercer says that they were in use as early as 
| 1865. 
| Since Rice’s time ‘‘ Jim Crow ”’ has been 
| a generic name for the negro in the U.S. 
| Railroad cars for negroes were called ‘‘ Jim 
| Crow cars’? in Massachusetts as early as 
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1841, according to the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ 
and to this day are so called in the Southern 
States of the U.S. 

Of course, the negro stage-driver might 


have been singing a song known to eighteenth | 


century England, but what evidence is there 


for dating the ‘‘ Jim Crow’”’ couplet before | 


1830 ? 


JosepH FE. SANnprorp. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MERICAN SOCIETY IN 1833 (clv. 259). 
—The English school teacher did not 
exaggerate the want of serious-minded young 
men with leisure for social amenities; for 
what he pictures in 1833 would still hold 


good to-day for an American town of the size | 


of New York at that time. There is not per- 
haps so strict a division of the sexes in their 
amusements—although the men go off to 
their golf, and the women to their lectures, 
the men to their lodges and the women to 
their clubs and churches in pretty complete 
independence—for the movies and card- 
parties are a common pleasure-ground. In 
the matter of theatre and concert going, and 
the more formal dinners, while both sexes 
attend, it is the woman who prevails over her 
partner’s reluctance, and is the moving force. 
Dancing of course demands equal enthusiasm 
in both parties. 

But congenial companionship has ever been 
difficult of discovery for those of special 
tastes, no matter what the place. One sym- 
pathizes with the probably homesick Eng- 
lishman is his loneliness, and pities him a 
little that he could not or would not join the 
rich young New Yorkers in their not unplea- 
sant-seeming pursuits of riding, 
drinking and smoking. 

Pavui McPuarttrn. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


OW-BELLS AND IRISH SAINTS (ely. 
315).—The Irish saints who emigrated in 
the early centuries to carry the Gospel to 
Scotland, Iceland, the Continent and further 
afield (an Irish monk called Agustin was in 
Carthage, in Africa, in the seventh century, 
with two others named, Baetan and Main- 
chine) generally went in a group of twelve and 
carried their own psalters, mass vessels, and 
bell. There is an account of the bell of the 
Trish Saint who founded the Church of Lis- 
more (Scot.) in the sixth century. 

““The little quadrangular bell that be- 
longed to St. Gall, the Irishman who founded 
the Church in 613, is still in the monastery in 
that city’’ (Joyce). 
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a fine for removing the bell. 


|of the intended issue was inserted 


driving, | 
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The Irish artificers in the ninth century 
began to make their bells of cast bronze ; be- 
fore that they were of hammered iron or a 
fusion of bronze and iron. Bells for horses 
or lap-dogs were made of silver and gold. 
Bells were hung round the necks of cows and 
sheep to aid herding. | Animals so provided 
were called ‘‘ priveleged,’’ Uaish. There was 
(Brehon laws). 


IVE GUINEA BANK NOTES (clv. 260). 
—Except during the first few years of its 
existence, when notes for any amount were 
issued as receipts for deposits, the Bank of 
England has never issued notes of the value 
of five guineas. Until 1793 no notes for less 
than £10 were printed, but in January of 
that year, in consequence of a scarcity of 


/coin, the possibility of issuing notes for five 


guineas was discussed by the Directors, 
though they arrived at no decision. In the 
following April it was agreed that notes for 
five pounds should be prepared, and a notice 
in the 
London Gazette of Apr. 16, 1793. 

W. Marston Acres. 


IBERIA (cliv. 354).—This experiment’s 
founders and supporters doubtless wrote 
few ‘‘ works of poetry or fiction,’’ since they 
were not so vocal as the Abolitionists, later. 
The population have taken so little interest 
in matters literary that Liberia College has 
closed repeatedly for lack of local aid to sup- 
port from America. So nothing may be ex- 
pected from this direction. 

The paucity of books on Liberia is in strik- 
ing contrast to the abundance on its neigh- 
bour, Sierra Leone, bibliography of which 
reached a second edition a few years ago. 

Liberia, however, has been coming to the 
fore recently ; in addition to books, there is 
a section in Paul Morand’s ‘ Magie Noire,’ 
of which an October review says that “Le 
Peuple des Etoiles Filantes’’ is a tribe liv- 
ing on the frontiers of Liberia. M. Morand 
shows in this sketch the difficulties which are 
met with by those who try to impose modern 
commercialism on the natives, and also, once 
again, the strange power of the ‘‘ witch- 
doctors.”’ 

Rock1NcHaM. 


MALTBY (7 S. viii. 48; clv. 340).—For a 
few minor details as to Wm. Maltby, 


/ 1762-1854, additional to those provided at the 


second reference, see cxlix. 57, 76 s.v. ‘ The 
Ancestry of John Payne Collier, ee 
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HEYNE OF DORSET AND WILTS 


(cliii. 388, 453; clv. 301, 336).—In line | 


10 of my reply at the last reference I have 
unfortunately made a _ bad slip. For 
‘“Spekes ’’ should be substituted ‘‘ Husseys, 
Cloptons and Babyngtons.’’ 

I take this opportunity to point out that 
no published pedigree of the descendants of 
John Cheyne of Pinhoe seems to be correct. 
That contained in Colby’s ‘The Visitation of 
the County of Devon, 1564 (and 1531),’ p. 
49, though it evidently was compiled in 1531, 
has two serious errors. 
fied in MacLean’s ‘ History of Trigg Minor,’ 
vol. ii, p. 42, but not the other. 

The interesting information overlooked by 
Sir John is partly to be found in the Jn- 
quisitio post mortem of Margaret Wodehull, 
Nos. 64, 65 and 66; 15 Hen. VII. This lady, 
née Rodney, married (1) John Hill (b. 1424, 
d. 1455) of Spaxton, (2) — Burded, (3) 
Thomas Wodehull. By her first marriage she 
was the mother of Genovefa, wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Saye, but her heir was her son John 
Burded, born about 1457. She was sister-in- 
law to John Cheyney of Pinhoe, who died in 
1486/7. 

The other fresh source of information is the 
Inquisitio p. m, of Richard Pudsey, Knt. 
(No. 738, 19 Hen. VII), who died in 1499 


leaving a widow Joan, who died in 1503, and | 
a daughter, Elizabeth, his heiress, born in | 
We now see that of the two Cheyney | 


1499. 
heiresses of Spaxton, etc., the elder, Joan 
(born about 1468), was twice married; first 
to Thomas Saye, by whom she had William 
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One of these is recti- | 


Saye (died young), Anne Saye, married to | 


Robert Hussey, and Elizabeth Saye, married | 


to William Clopton; secondly, to Sir Rich- | 


ard Pudsey, by whom she had one daughter, 


Elizabeth, who married John Ellis and be- | 


came the mother of Elena Ellis (born in 
1518), who married George Babyngton. — So 
Joan Cheyney’s moiety of Spaxton, Dittis- 
ham, Pury Fichet, Inkpen, etc., became 
divided between three families, while Isabel 
Cheyney’s share descended undivided in the 
Waldegrave family. In the circumstances it 


is not surprising that the latter by degrees | 


absorbed most of the estates. 


quisitio and do not know 
passed. Perhaps some reader can tell us 
whether descendants of Joan 
through Hussey, Clopton 
still exist. 

F. B. Prrpeavx. 


Robert d | 
Anne Hussey’s son and heir, iam. died | Dalby, executed in 1589, and shall be glad of 
si le in 1559. TI have not the In- | ; 

Fagan vin had ween pa Si | Yorks, during Tudor times. 


Cheyne, | 
and Babyngton, | 
‘| Age. 


| 
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RENCH SLANG: NEGRE (clv. 326 s.r. 
‘ Memorabilia ’).—It is stated at the re- 
ference that the use of négre in French slang 
to denote a hack-writer is so modern that it 
has found place in no Dictionary of slang 
except that of Hector France. But the word 
in that sense is also given in Monsieur 
Olivier Leroy’s ‘A Glossary of French 
Slang,’ published by G. G. Harrap and Co., a 
little book which will be found to contain a 
very up-to-date selection of argot translated 
into very up-to-date English. 
A. G. CarDEw. 


}NGLEFIELD (clv. 335).—Nicholas Engle- 

field of Rycot, Co. Oxon (in right of his 
first wife), Controller of the House of King 
Richard II, was the third son of Sir Philip 
Englefield of Englefield, Co. Berks. He mar- 
ried as his first wife Jane Rycot, daughter 
and heiress of Nicholas Clarke als Rycot (of 
Rycot, in right of his wife, Catherine Rycot). 
The issue of the marriage of Nicholas and 
Joan was (1) Sybil, aged fifteen in 1416, who 
married Richard Quartermayne of North 
Weston, Co. Oxon. (2) Cecily, aged twelve 
in 1416, who married William Fowler. (3) 


| Agnes, aged eight in 1416, who probably died 


young. By a deed a.p, 1424 (Harl. MS., 
4031, f. 105) the estate was settled on the 
issue of Sybil and Cecily. Sybil died s.p. 
1483 and Rycot passed to Sir Richard Fowler, 
the grandson of her sister Cecily. 

Nicholas Englefield married as his second 
wife, Elizabeth Quartermayne, sister of his 
son-in-law Richard. The children of this 
marriage were John, born 1411, and Isabel, 
who married Baldwin Butler of Great Hase- 
ley, Co. Oxon. 

Nicholas died 1 April, 1415, and his second 
wife then married — Beke, probably of 
Kresby, Co. Lincoln. 

Rory FLercuHer. 


OBERT DALBY (clv. 297, 341).—I am 
much obliged to Mr. Wautte for the 
identification of the arms as those of Master 
Dalby, archdeacon of Richmond. _ It is still 
of interest to know why he impaled Grosvenor 
in the dexter half of the shield. I hope 
someone can supply the parentage of Robert 


a reference to any pedigree of Dalby, Co. 


Rory FLetrcuer. 
ATIONAL CHEERS (clv. 315).—‘‘ Hur- 


rah ’’ was used as soon as in the Middle- 
The word is said to be of Tataric pro- 
and to be introduced in 
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Western Europe via Russia, where it is till 
now in use in its Tataric form (without the 
initial h); but more probably it is an im- 
“ago a prolonged last syllable—of 
he Middle-German verb hurren,. of which is 
derivated also the adverb hurtig. In the 
eighteenth century in Germany it was used 
during the chases, and till in the Napoleonic 
wars it became a battle-cheer. In the world- 
war it was in the German and Austrian 
armies obligatory in cases of bayonet-attacks 
of the infantry and attacks of the cavalry. 
The word huzza is probably of other proveni- 
ence; its German form is hussa. 
Orro F. Baster. 

DRINKS AND TOBACCO (celv.. 315).—(1) 

You will find many notices:on the history 
of the tea-cultivation in China in the first 
tome of Semler’s work, ‘ Tropische Agrikul- 
tur’ (Wismar, 1886), and perhaps also in 
Money’s ‘ Cultivation and Manufacture of 
Tea’ (4th edn., London, 1886). 

(3) Tobacco was introduced into the 
Orient from America, evidently via Europe. 
1655 it came in use in the whole Musulman 
Empire. The following works will inform you 
on the history of the use of tobacco :—Fair- 
holt’s ‘ Tobacco, its history and associations ’ 
(London, 1875); Henrieck’s ‘ Du tabac, son 
histoire, culture, etc.’ (Paris, 1866), and 
Tiedemann’s ‘Geschichte des Tabaks’ 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1854). 

Otro F. Basier. 

OLK-CUSTOMS OF ST. MARTIN’S 

DAY (clv. 154, 286, 340).—In Arnim and 
Brentano’s admirable collection of German 
folk-songs, ‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn,’ there 
is published also a song of Simon Dach, 1605- 
1659, the author of the very popular song, 
‘Anke von Tharaw,’ from his ‘ Zeitver- 
treiber.’ This humoristical verse, having 
the title, ‘ Einladung zur Martinsgans,’ and 
beginning :— 

Wann der heilge Sanct Martin 

Will der Bischofsehr entfliehn. 
which explains the custom of the Martin’s- 
geese in this way: St. Martin would not ac- 
cept the episcopal honour and hid himself in a 
goose-stv, but the crying of the geese betrayed 
him. For punishment now on St. Martin’s 
day geese must die. 

Orro F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
IRWEE PRIZE MONEY (cly. 259, 302). 
—From whom was this large amount of 


Indian treasure captured, and what became | 


of it? 
W. G. 
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ze. USTMILL”’ = ‘‘ CRABMILL ”’ (ely, 
188, 285, 323).—The following informa- 
tion has been kindly supplied to me by Mr, 
J. Turner, Hon. Treasurer of the Walsall 
Historical Association. He writes :— 

There is an old crabmill (now disused) at 
the corner of the road which goes to the vil- 
lage of Preston Bagot. I remember seeing it 
([ think it was two years ago) when I visited 
Preston Bagot to take a rubbing of the brass 
in the church there. I walked from Henley-in- 
Arden along the Claverdon Road and turned 
off to the left at the Crab Mill Inn, which is a 
few yards from the old crabmill. The land- 
lord of the inn may perhaps remember the 
mill in action, but if you draw blank with 
him, you will perhaps have better luck with 
the “ancients ’ of Preston Bagot. It should 
be possible to get some details of crabmills from 
this quarter of Warwickshire. 

L. R. M. Srracway, 

Birmingham University. 


A DICKENS CHARACTER WANTED 

(cly. 335).—In Chapter xxiii of ‘ Great 
Expectations’ will be found the following 
passages :—‘‘ He (Mr. Pocket) put his two 
hands into his disturbed hair and appeared 
to make an extraordinary effort to lift him- 
self up by it.”” ‘‘ Mr. Pocket (who in the 
meantime had twice endeavoured to lift him- 
self up by the hair) laughed.’’ ‘ Mr. Pocket 
got his hands in his hair again and this time 
really did lift himself some inches out of his 
chair.”’ 

Matthew Pocket was selected ‘‘ not recom- 
mended ’’ by Mr. Jaggers to be Pip’s tutor. 
When Miss Havisham lay dead on the table, 
in her bride’s dress, his place was to be at her 
head. 

Watter E. Gawruorpe. 
|Mr. Frepk. C. Wuire, who replies to the 
same effect, refers our correspondent to Chap- 
ters xxii, xxiii, xxiv, XXxxiii and xxxix of 
‘Great Expectations.’] 


\\ ONOGRAM ON HALF-CROWNS (ely. 
315).—This is evidently the single letter 
G in the form of a reversed cypher, such as 
is used by the Household Troops. Under the 
Royal Crown it stands for ‘‘ George ’’ though 
it is unusual to omit the figure V. Appar- 
ently it is repeated in order to fill up the 
space on each side of the central shield. Re- 
petition is evidence of weakness in design ; In 
fact there is little to be said in favour of our 
coins or stamps as works of art. Vide the 
reverse of the new sixpenny piece ! 
Watter BE. GawTuorp. 
96, High Road, N.2. 
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NOTES AND 


[esa WALTON (av. 155, 336). —If G. | other famous eieailiva of the uel | 
| at Elmore House, St. James’s Road, Brixton, 


will refer to the ‘Complete 
edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Windus, 1875, he or she will find a pedigree, 
and in the memoir many particulars as to 
his family, ancestors, and descendants. He 
does not appear to have had any crest or 


Angler,’ 


arms, for Nicolas gives a vignette of his} 


device (a monogram), impaling the arms of 
his two wives, Rachel Fludd, and Anne 
Kew. 

W. CourtTHore Forman. 


‘HE MALADY OF THE STONE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (cliv. 369, 
428; clv. 66. 105, 159, 286).—Mme de 
Sévigné tells of her genial blackguard friend, 
Pomenars, undergoing this operation. See 
her letters of 12 and 26 January, 1680. We 
know that Erasmus suffered from this malady 
which he describes in great detail in his 
letters, but I have no record that he was ever 
operated on for it. 


Epwarp Heron-Atten. 


PSEUDONYMS (cly. 298).— a coinci- 

dence the following S aciad (on p. 
298) gives the name of the work (Halkett and | 
Laing) Mr, Abbatt should consult. I take 
three from it:—‘ The Lily of St. Paul’s; a 
romance of Old London.’ By the author of 
Trevethlan [William Davy Watson], 3 vols. 
1852. ‘Olive Varcoe, a novel.’ By Francis 
Derrick [Frances Eliza Millett Notley]. 1872. 
‘The House of Elmore; a family history.’ 
[By Frederick William Robinson]. 3 vols. 
1855. 

A. E. STeet. 


The author of ‘ Trevethlan’ [not ‘ Treveth- 
lor’] and ‘The Lily of St. Paul’s’ was Wil- 
liam Davy Watson, a native of Kidder- | 
minster, where he was born 12 May, 1811. 
He was educated at London University and | 
Trinity College, Cambridge, becoming M.A. 
in 1838, after being called to the bar in 1837. 
In addition to the above-mentioned novels, 
Watson wrote two other stories, one of which 
was in verse. His death occurred in London 
30 Jan., 1888. 

‘The House of Elmore,’ published in 1855, | 
was written by the well-known novelist, Fred- 
erick William Robinson, and was commenced 
before the author was "eighteen years old. | 
Robinson was born at Spitalfields, 23 Dec., 
1830, and educated at Dr. Pinche’s school at | 
Clarendon House, Kennington. He was a| 
friend of Swinburne, Watts Dunton, Ford | 
Madox Brown, Sir Henry Irving, and many | 


Chatto and | 


/ in Yorkshire,’ 


| to Jesmond in 1860. 


873 


He died 


QUERIES. 


on 6 Dec., 1901. 
‘ Olive Varcoe, a novel’ [ut supra]. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


YORKSHIRE WITCH: PENNELL 
(clv. 335).—Summers, ‘The Geography 
of Witchcraft’ mentions a Mary Pannel, 


executed in Yorkshire in 1603 for killing in 
1593, and gives as references Mayhall 
‘Annals of Yorkshire’ (1878) i, 58; and 
Edward Fairfax ‘A Discourse of Witch- 
craft’ (1622). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


I think that your correspondent, J. M. M., 
has got both name and dates wrong. 

Thoresby (‘ Ducatus Leodiensis,’ p. 240), as 
quoted in a footnote by W. S. Banks, * Walks 
say that her father (he is re- 
ferring to Lady Bolles, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Witham of Ledston) was supposed to 
have died of witchcraft, the reputed sorceress, 
Mary Pannell, being executed at York upon 
conviction of that charge. 

John Mayhall in ‘ Annals of Yorkshire,’ 
gives under date 1603: 

Wm. Witham, of Ledston (who died in 1593), 
was popularly supposed to be bewitched to 
death by one Mary Pannell, who, having been 
long celebrated for supposed sorceries, was ac- 
cused and convicted at York in 1603 and exe- 
cuted on a hill near Ledston-Hall, to this day 
called Mary Pannell hill. 

According to this, Thoresby’s statement that 
the execution took place at York is wrong. 

Henry Schroeder’s ‘ Annals of Yorkshire,’ 
contains a record almost identical with May- 
hall’s. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

DDISON (clv. 282).—It may interest 

A. G. E. to know that the second son of 
the Rev. Joseph Addison, of Shifnal, Shrop- 
shire, was the Rev. Berkeley Addison, M.A., 
who died at Jesmond vicarage, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Jan. 13, 1882, in his sixty-seventh year. 
He was educated at St. Peter’s, Cambridge, 
classical prizeman 1836, B.A. 1839; ordained 
deacon 1839, priest 1840. He held brief cura- 
cies at Brighton and Kensington. In 1843 he 
went to Edinburgh as curate under Dean 
Ramsay. In 1855 he was appointed rector of 
Collyhurst, near Manchester, whence he went 
At his death Berkeley 
Addison was also an honorary Canon of 
Durham. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
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RME FAMILY (clv. 191, 282).—It may be 

helpful to V. H. in his search to know 

that a Captain Orme was stationed with his 
Company at York in 1686. 

This will be seen from the following entry 
which appears in the Parish Registers of 
Holy Trinity, Goodram Gate, York :— 

‘* Burials: 1686, Gawen Murrow, a soldier 
in Capt. Orme’s Compy. 30 March.”’ 

H. Askew. 


SWALLOWING THE MOON (clv. 258).— 

In ‘ Authentic Account of an Embassy 
to China’ by Sir G. Staunton it is related 
that an eclipse happened during Lord 
Macartney’s embassy to China which kept 
the Emperor and his mandarins for a whole 
day devoutly praying the gods that the Moon 
might not be eaten up by the great dragon 
which was hovering about her. The next 
day, the narrative continues, a pantomime 
was performed, representing the battle of the 
dragon and the Moon. In this mimic contest 
two or three hundred priests, bearing lan- 
terns at the end of long sticks, took part. 
They danced and capered about and leaped 
over chairs and tables during the panto- 
mimic performance. 

The Hindu, we are told by another writer, 
believes that an eclipse of the sun is caused 
by the dragon Rahu in his endeavour to 
swallow up the Lord of Day. 

H. Askew. 


“QTAFFULL,” CUMBERLAND  (clv. 
334).—There is no doubt, I think, about 
the locality of the place mentioned by 
P. D. M. It is to be identified with the. 
modern Staffield, a township and village in | 
the parish of Kirkoswald. | 
Staffield is described as a fee of Kirkos- | 
wald and was held in olden times by a family | 
of the name of Staffol. This family is re- | 
corded as becoming extinct in the reign of | 
Henry V, when the co-heiresses married into | 
the Chambers, Mulcaster, and Blennerhasset | 
families. The manor subsequently became | 
the property of the Fletchers of Hutton and | 
the Lowthians. From the latter it was pur- 
chased by the Aglionbys of Nunnery. 
Staffield Hall at the extreme north-western 
end of the parish was the home of the Staffols. 
It passed into the possession of the Fether- 
stonhaughs on the marriage of Charles 
Fetherstonhaugh with Jane, daughter and 
co-heir of Francis Aglionby on Apr. 6, 1847. 
The property was sold with the Nunnery 
and other possessions of the Aglionby family 


in 1919. | 
H. Askew. 
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The following is an account of Staffield, 
taken from W. J. Sedgefield’s ‘The Place- 
names of Cumberland and Westmoreland’ 
(1915), giving a list of the earlier forms of 
the names and records of the earliest men- 
tion of these various forms :— 

Srarrretp. Village, 14 miles N.W. of Kirkos- 
wald (Cumberland). 

‘*Stafhole”’: recorded in ‘ Register of the 
Priory of Wetheral,’ for c. 1225. 

“* Staffeld ”’: ‘Calendar of Inquisitions,’ 1243, 

**Stafole ’”’: ‘ Pedes Finium,’ 1245, 

“Stafele ”’: ‘ Pedes Finium,’ 1249. 

“ Staffol’’: *‘ Calendar of Inquisitions,’ 1260, 

** Staffold ’: ‘ Calendar of Close Rolls,’ 1274. 

“Staffel *?: ‘ Calendar of Close Rolls,’ 1307. 

** Stafful’’: ‘Calendar of Inquisitions,’ 1457, 

The second element of this name seems to 
be ON. (i.e. Old Norse) hdll, ‘‘ Isolated 
hill’’ which has apparently been confused 
with ‘hill’? and ‘‘field’’ at different 
periods. It is possible, however, that the 
original may have been ON fyjall, ‘‘ moun- 
tain.’’ There is in the neighbourhood a suc- 
cession of fells running up to the top of Cross 
Fell. The first element may be ON stafr 
‘* nost,’’ ‘‘ pole,’’ which, according to Rygh’s 
‘ Norske Gaardnavne,’ p. 78, occurs especially 
in names of hills and headlands. 


H. M. CasHMore. 


THE THIEVES’ ALPHABET (clyv. 262).— 
The terms of the ‘‘ Thieves’ Alphabet ”’ 
are contained in Farmer and Henley’s 
‘Slang and its Analogues,’ being distin- 
guished by ‘‘ thieves’’ in parentheses. This 
book does not give the complete rhymes. 


H. M. CasHMmore, 
Birmingham. 


S. BROWNING’S SONNET ON 

WORDSWORTH (elv. 279, 317).—I 
agree with your correspondents at the second 
reference in rejecting S.’s suggestion of 
‘‘praise and prayer’’ for ‘‘ prayer and 
prayer.”? Yet the line is unsatisfactory. 
One naturally refers the failure at first to the 
re-iteration, that being so obvious. But the 
real fault seems to me to lie after al] in the 
choice of the word ‘‘ singing,’’ which reduces 
the effect aimed at in the re-iteration. 

R. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
(clv. 277).—Surely ‘‘ To view ’’ still also 
means ‘‘ to inspect,”’ in this twentieth cen- 
tury, as well as it did in the eighteenth. 
House agents and auctioneers to-day an- 
nounce properties to let or for sale which 
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may be ‘‘ viewed,’’ not only in the sense of 
“looking over’’ premises or estates, but in 
the case of literary property, in the sense of 
inspecting parcels of books or portfolios of 
prints or drawings very closely. 

“On view,’’ ‘“‘May be viewed,” or ‘To! 
be viewed,”’ are frequent notices seen on pre- 
sent-day placards, advertisements or cata- 
logues. 

EK. E. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, 


LD CHAPEL ROW, KENTISH TOWN: 
COOKE: MANN (cliv. 425, clv. 14).— | 

I have just come across the autograph letters | 
mentioned at the last reference and I find 
they are signed “‘ John W. Cook” or “‘ J. W. 
Cook,” and all are written from 2, Old | 
Chapel Row, Kentish Town, London. There 
are nine of them, chiefly relating to the pro- | 
posed sale to Joseph Mayer of some drawings 
of the late Sir David Wilkie, and his paint- | 
ing of Pitlessie Fair, executed in 1804, for | 
which latter, Cook says he will accept | 
£2,000. He also mentions that he has en- | 
graved a portrait of Queen Adelaide and asks | 
if Mr. Mayer would like one done the same 
size. The letters range between September, | 
1853, and May, 1858. 
I think I remember to have seen some of | 
Wilkie’s works which were engraved by J. W. 
Cook. Joseph Mayer was the celebrated art | 
collector, of Liverpool (1803-1886), of whom 
there is a good account in the ‘ Dict. Nat. | 
Biog.’ 


E. E. Newton. 


| James II. 
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pronounced like ‘‘ Hawley,’’ but the kinsmen 
in Kentucky use a short @ as in ‘‘ Hal-ie.”’ 

Amongst those interested in the history of 
the Halley family, are Mr. Henry I. Hutton, 
of Warrenton, Virginia, and Dr. Samuel 
Hampton Halley, A.B., of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

A seemingly separate family of Hawleys 
settled in America, descended from James 


| Hawley, of Brentford, Middlesex (b. 1558). 


See Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage.’ 
EKucens F. McPrxe. 


‘“ DOISEE” AND ‘“ GOSHEE ” (clv. 314). 
—‘* Poisee’’ is probably peau de soie a 
plain’ black silk. © Gowache = waterbody 
colour; ‘‘ Goshee,’’ therefore, probably is a 
watered silk. 
W. H. Mancuer. 


NATURAL CHILDREN OF CHARLES II 

AND JAMES II (clv. 259, 319).—Many 
years ago I found it stated in the Wisbech 
neighbourhood, and generally accepted, that 
a lady who had passed by the name of Jane 
Stuart and who had lived in the care of the 
Quaker family of Peckover in the first half 
of the eighteenth century was a daughter of 
I was allowed to see an account 
in MS. of her history. 

W. E. V«. 


HE PLAGUE AT MARSEILLE (elv. 240, 
256).—Amongst some literary notes I find 


| the following useful references :—Bertrand 


(J. B.) ‘ Relation historique de la Peste de 


| Marseille,’ 12mo. Lyons, 1721, transl. by Anne 


ALLEY FAMILIES IN AMERICA (11) 
S. xii. 339; 12 S. i. 9, 187).—There ap- | 


pear to have been, in Virginia and Mary- | 
land, two or more, perhaps unrelated, fami- | 
lies surnamed Halley. The spelling was some- 
what changeable which adds to the confusion 
in the second and subsequent generations. | 

‘Colonial Families of the United States,’ | 
vol. ii. (Baltimore, 1911), contains (pp. 302- 
307) a tabulation of the descendants of a 
James Halley who settled in Virginia. These 
remarks there occur :— | 

Thomas Halley, the father of James Halley, | 
was b. about 1662, in England, and d. when 
about 88 years of age, i.e., circa 1750. It is be- 
lieved, that he was descended from a near kins- 
man, probably an uncle, of Sir Edmund 
Halley, ‘b. 1656, d. 1741 [sic]; noted mathe- 
matician. . 


In the same place, it is stated, that James 
Halley was b. 14 June, 1707, in England; d. 
6 July, 1792, in Fairfax county, Virginia. 

In Virginia, the surname “‘ Halley” is 





| touchant la Nature. . 


Plumptre, 8vo. Lond., 1805 (cf. Retrospective 
Review, vii, 219); Bradley (R.) ‘The Plague 


| of Marseille considered,’ 8vo. Lond., 1721; 
| Chicoyneau (F.) ‘ Observations et Reflexions 


. de la Peste de Mar- 
seille,’ 12mo. Paris, 1721; Crousaz (J. P. de) 


|“ Cinq Sermons sur la verité de la Religion 


Chrétienne, with a sixth on the Plague at 


| Marseille,’ 8vo. 1722; De Croissante, ‘ Brief 


Journal of what passed at the City of Mar- 
seille in 1720’; Expériences du Prof. A. 


| Deidier sur la Bile des pestiférés de Mar- 


seille, 1721; Sloane MS. 3323 ff. 215-218b; 
3324 ff. 221-228; 4034 f. 7; Deider (A.) ‘The 
Nature of the Plague of Marseille revealed,’ 
transl. from the French, 8vo. London, 1722; 
Gaffarel (P.) and Duranty (de) Marquis, 
‘La Peste de 1720 Marseille et en France,’ 
1911; ‘Journal of the Plague at Marseille in 
1720,’ 8vo. Lond., 1889; Lémontey (P. E.) ‘ De 
la peste de Marseille et da la Provence, 1720,’ 
1829; Oddo (H.) ‘ Gloires Peste de Marseille 
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1720,’ 1899; ‘ A Succinct Account of the Plague 


at Marseille,’ 
‘Sur la peste de Marseille,’ 8vo. Lugd., 1721. 


J. ARDAGH. 

EGLECTED FACTOR IN PLACE- 
NAMES: ALIGNMENTS (clv. 70, 
121).—Mr. S. O. Appy asks ‘‘ What are 


. simply alignments’? If Mr. Appy 
Ordnance Survey maps, of the Popular Edi- 
tion (which show a fairly large area of 
country) he will find alignments of, at any 


rate, old parish churches, and, possibly, of | 


other ancient sites as well. 

I may instance sheet No. 128 of the edition 
referred to (that of Tiverton), on which I 
find alignments as follows:—Five of five 
churches each; two of four churches each ; 
and one of four churches and one ‘“‘long 
stone.”’ 

Further, it can be demonstrated that such 
alignments are connected with the course of 
roads. Careful plotting on the six-inch 
sheets of the Ordnance Survey maps confirms 
the evidence of the one-inch maps. 

F. C. TYLER. 


OY ACTORS PLAYING WOMEN’S 
PARTS (clv. £05, 247, 304).—In_ Mr. 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s ‘The Three Black 
Pennys’ at p. 265, among an old man’s re- 
collections of the good times of his youth is 
mention of ‘‘ Eames as a splendid girl ’’—in 
New York, if I remember aright. I offer 
this as possibly of interest to Faser, but I do 
not myself know anything about Eames and I 
should rather welcome information. 


N. E. R. 


MODERN POPULAR SONGS IN THE 
UNITED STATES (clv. 163, 327).—I 
know very little concerning the various songs 
mentioned at the second reference, but there | 
is certainly one that was not brought forth 
in the States. I refer to ‘Comrades,’ 1891. 
This song was composed by Felix McGlennon, | 
a well-known British writer, and was sung 
with great success by Tom Costello, an) 
equally popular music-hall artist in this! 


country. 


FraNK LESLIz. 


ENRY POWNALL: POWNALL ROAD 
(clv. 101, 197).—Pownall Road is off the 
Queen’s Road which runs from Great Cam- 
bridge Street, of which it is a continuation ; | 
and that road runs off from the Hackney | 
Road, which starts at Shoreditch Church. | 
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It can be reached by train from the City, or 

by train from Broad Street Station to Hag- 
gerston. 

W. T. Hueco. 

RAUDULENT ENTRIES IN PARISH 

REGISTERS (clv. 296, 352).—In the 

Bolton Parish Register at the end of the en- 

tries for 1691 there is a forged entry written 


will take almost any sheet of the one-inch | with a curious kind of ink, supposed to be 


blood. It was erased by the vicar in whose 
vicariate it occurred, and by whom is ap- 
pended a footnote to the effect that it is a 
false entry, made by a man while the clerk 
was absent from the vestry for a few minutes. 
A correspondence concerning it, in a case 
then pending in Chancery, took place after- 
wards, but the forged entry proved unavailing. 
Canon Slade, the vicar (1817-57), refused to 
give a certificate of the baptism for the 
Chancery action, and it is said that the man 


concerned confessed to having made _ the 
entry. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

ISINFECTION OF MONEY IN THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (ely. 
334).—Some years ago when staying at Bas- 
ford Hall, near Leek, Staffordshire I was 
shown the remains of an old cross (base and 
upright only, as far as I remember), and the 
tradition was that in a time of plague the 
country folk brought their produce to the 
cross, and the purchasers—? from the town 
of Leek—placed their money in a _ bowl of 
water. This was said to be to avoid the 


| spreading of the infection. 


PD. 


COTCH SONG WANTED (clv. 207, 249). 
—The song beginning ‘‘ Though a lass 

be ne’er sae fair,’?’ which Mr. Srevart 
picked up from the crooning of his nurse, 
is no doubt that which I enquired about. It 
would be a favour if he could say in what 


collection, if any, of Scottish songs it is to 


be found. I have searched for it in several, 
but without success. T. F. D. 


UTHOR WANTED (clv. 336).—‘ Odes and 
Addresses to Great People,’ published 
anonymously in 1825, was written by Thomas 
Hood and his brother-in-law, John ‘Hamilton 
Reynolds. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
“Odes and Addresses to Great People,” was 
written by Thomas Hood, the elder, and J. H. 
Reynolds. (There is an entry of this in the 
British Fe Catalogue of Printed Books, 


under “ Odes 
H. M. Casumore, 
ie City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 
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The Library. 


The Place-Names of the North Riding of York- 
shire. By A. H. Smith. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £1 net). 





Hb region with which this fifth volume of 
the work of the English Place-Name 
Society has to deal preserves very little in the 
way of British place-names: The names are 
first Anglian, then Scandinavian—Danish, from 
tle tongue of the invaders who came in the 
latter half of the ninth century, Norwegian, 
from that of the invaders who came from the 
Norwegian settlements in Ireland at the 
beginning of the century following. In some 
tracts the evidence of the names shows a 
virtual elimination of the Anglian inhabitants, 
as in the wapentake of Langbargh West, where 
the name ‘“ Ingleby” marks the Anglian 
hamlet or homestead as a_ rarity. But the 
same evidence also seems to show that Anglian 
settlements in this region were made early, 
one indication being the frequency in the 
nomenclature of pet-names, which, among the 
more powerful families who would give names 
to places, fell out of use in later times. 
Heathen burial-places of the Anglians are 
rare; but numerous in the East Riding, whence 
it may safely be gathered that the East Riding 
was solidly settied before advance was made 
northwards, Though British place-names have 
so largely disappeared, the use of British 
personal names in the North Riding (and 
Caedmon is an instance in point) supports the 
view that Anglians and Britons lived side by 
side. Mr. Smith’s introduction furnishes a 
clear and readable account of what is known 
or can be surmised, principally from the 
evidence of place-names, but incidentally from 
some other evidence, about the inter-action of 
the four main elements of the population. The 
material on which the whole study is based 
includes hardly any forms from Old English, 
whence greater weight is thrown upon. the 
testimony of the Domesday Survey. 

Out of a great number of names which we 
noted as of unusual interest, we take a few 
examples. ‘“‘ Heworth ” is the only name in 
the North Riding containing the Anglian 
seo sr worth, which is to be thought of as 

ielding place to Scandinavian equivalent. 
Skelton ” is discussed with fulness, and, 
largely on topographical grounds, the deriva- 
tion from scelf is reject ted in favour of that 
irom the river name “ Skell.” Topographica! 
reasons, again, would seem to lend their 
support to identification of the element mar 

n “Marton” from an O.N. marr meaning 
“len” or “marsh.” ‘Stittenham,” a 
dificult name, may have arisen through the 
interchange both phonetically and in manu- 
script of ¢ and t, so that the original form 
may have been, not Stitlum, as some of our 
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sources have it, but Sticlum, a conclusion 
helped by the occurrence of Stiklum. The 
meaning, from sticol, ‘* steep,’’ would suit the 
village which stands on a very steep hill. A 
few names are compounded with women’s 
personal nanies, thus, “* Hinderskelfe ” 
(Hildreschelj), ‘“Hinderwell”  (Hildrewell), 
from Hild; Langlivetorp  (‘‘ Langthorpe ”’) 
from Langlifr. ‘‘ Malton’? may well be the 
same as ‘* Melton,” which has usually been 
interpreted to mean “ middle farm:” but a 
twelfth century charter gives us a name 
Madaltine, to be taken as compounded with 
an O.E. word meaning ** speech,”’ especially 
‘speech in council,” and this would give the 
sense ‘ discussion-village,” place where a 
moot was held. It is suggested that “ Hoving- 
ham” contains the element hof ‘temple ” 
present as a personal name-theme. Ample- 
torth’’ is explained from ampre “ sorrel ’— 
the “‘ ford where sorrel grows.” In “ Bellyfax 
Grange” we have the same final element as 
in “ Halifax,’ which it has been proposed to 
explain as from feaz “ hair,’ and to refer to 
shrubs and rough grass, a meaning found in 
the Norwegian faks. ‘Scarborough ” is 
** Skarthi’s stronghold,” Skarthi (‘ hare lip ’’) 
being the nickname of Thorgils, who harried 
England in the third quarter of the tenth 
century.  ‘‘ Ruswarp,” once more, illustrates 
the connection between nomenclature and 
topography. Warp is a dialect word used for 
the sediment deposited by a river, going back 
to the Scandinavian varpa ** to throw, cast 

‘rus”’ is hris, “ brushwood ”’; and the name 
meaning ‘“ silt-land overgrown with  brush- 
wood ” corresponds with the nature of the site 
of Ruswarp on the northern bank of the Esk. 
An example of clever identification, first 
suggested by Canon Atkinson, is that of 
** Caldcottes ’” with ‘“‘ Cargo Fleet,’’ helped by 
discovery of the spelling ‘“‘ Cawkers” by Major 
Turton. The syllable rose plays a great part, 
through folk-etymology, in the transformation 
of names; in ‘ Roseberry Topping” it has 
ousted Ques, which may possibly, our author 
thinks, being derived from Othenes, Pe wen 
the Scandinavian form of Wodenes. ‘‘ Byland 
Abbey ” appears in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries as Bellalanda, showing that the name 
was connected with O.Fr. bel; it being, in 
fact, ‘“ Bega’s Land.” “ Halnaby ” and 
‘Jolby’’ are interesting as post-Conquest 
names combined with by, the only evidence 
from the North Riding of by as still at that 
time a living place-name element. Amone the 
few names derived from products is Thornton 
le Beans—in the sixteenth century dis- 
tinguished as in Fabis, which confirms the 
significance, 

For the phonetic rendering of “ Goath- 
land”? a symbol, 0:, is used which does not 
appear in the list on p. xl. Some of the 


phonetic renderings are rather hard to 
interpret — Aislaby, pp. 77 and 119, for 
example, In the phonetic table the a 


word “ jamais ” has the a alone italicised ; 
it suggested that it is pronounced poms Be 
from the i? 
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Principles of Emendation in Shakespeare. By 
W. W. Greg. (Humphrey Milford for the 
British Academy. 3s. 6d. net). 


THIS year’s annual Shakespeare Lecture of 
4 the British Academy deals with a burn- 
ing topic—and one which may be expected 
to burn for many a year to come. Dr. Greg 
sets out with the dictum that “ There is only 
one general principle of emendation, which is 
that emendation is in its essence devoid of 
principle. . . . In other words, emenda- 
tion is an art. Dividing the plays into four 
classes, according to their first publication in 
the 1623 Folio, or in the Quartos, the paper 
touches on the best known emendations, dis- 
cusses many doubtful ones, and _ brings 
criticism to bear at one or two points 
on the work of the Cambridge editors now in 
orogress. This is all filled out by a large 
ody of notes, which are as important and 
interesting as the main text, and the pamphlet 
as a whole is to be valued as a_ considered 
contribution to the textual criticism of the 
Plays that no Shakespearian scholar can well 
neglect. 

We have received Part LIT. of the series of 
L.C.C. booklets giving particulars of the Coun- 
cil’s work of marking houses of historical in- 
terest in London. Three are here dealt with: 
4, Beaumont Street, W., on which, after a re- 
building, a supplementary tablet has been fixed 
commemorating John Richard Green’s resi- 
dence there from 1869 to 1876; Frognal End, 
Hampstead, built by Sir Walter Besant, who 
went to live there in 1892 and died there in 1901, 
which now bears the usual tablet of blue glazed 
ware recording this; and 28, Herne Hill, where 
a tablet has been set upon a post erected for the 
purpose in the garden commemorating John 
Ruskin’s residence on the site—his house hav- 
ing been demolished. The booklet has photo- 
graphs of the first and third of the houses. 


oy 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. THomas Tuorp, of Guildford and London, 
sends us his Catalogue No. 394, and has saveral 
very good items to describe. Thus he has a 
complete set of the Harleian Society Publica- 
tions, both series, 1869-1919, together 119 volumes, 
offered for £65, and 34 volumes of first editions 
of the works of George Gissing offered for £55. 
Another good set is that of the 21 volumes of 
the Visitation of England and Wales, privately 
printed 1893-1921 under the editorship of J. 
Jackson Howard and F. A. Crisp, to be had for 
£12. Cracklow’s ‘ Views of all the Churches 


and Chapels of Ease in the County of Surrey,’ | 


which Mr. Thorp tells us is the only copy on 
folio paper he has ever had (1822-3), is offered 
for £24, and another copy of this work (of 1827) 
for £22. ‘I'wenty volumes of first and early 
editions of Stevenson, priced £30, and first edi- 
tions of Hardy’s ‘ Jude the Obscure ’” (1896: £3), 
and Hudson’s ‘Land’s End’ (1908: £4) are 
good modern items. 
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(complete) edition of Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion’ 
(1613 and 1622) with the portrait of Prince 
Henry and the maps by Walter Hole, bound by 
Riviere, which is priced £25. 

Mr. Reainatp Arkriyson’s Catalogue No. 29 be 
gins with a list of Autographs, among which 
there is nothing furiously expensive, but yet 
a certain amount to please the discreet and 
foreseeing collector. The oldest of importance 
are a document (1545) signed by Philip, Duke of 
Milan (Philip II. of Spain), priced £2 10s, 
and the signature to a letter sent to St. Sulpice 
of the famous Charlotte de la Trémouille in 1575 
(£2 15s.). Leigh Hunt, who has recently been 
engaging our attention, is represented os two 
short notes. Musicians turn up fairly well: 
Liszt with a letter of 1865—to Gounod, it is 
thought—from Rome (£3 10s.); Mendelssohn 
with a letter to D. Geissler of 14 pp. quarto 
about publication of his works—a_ beautifully 
written letter, dated from Berlin in December, 
1841, for which £6 is asked, and further with 
a note of 1830 to Mr. Stisted (£3 5s.); and Schu- 
mann with a long and, it would appear, really 
interesting letter to a correspondent at Leip- 
zig, written in 1847 (£6 10s.), besides four sets 
of musicians’ autographs. A card written in 
1926 by Thomas Hardy to W. P. H. Warner on 
the subject of ‘cruel sports’’ is priced £7, 
Specimens are also offered of Browning, New- 
man, Dickens, Conrad, Meredith, Hudson and 
Whistler. In the way of books we noted about 
thirty early printed books, some of which are 
very tempting, and several good items under 
‘English Literature,’ and ‘ Fine Arts’; for ex- 
ample of the latter we may take a collection 
of engravings (Cruikshank, Hogarth, ete.) of 
London scenes (£3 5s.) and a_ collection of 
caricatures—principally by Gillray (£4 10s.); 
and for the former a copy of an edition (1674) 
of Heylin’s ‘Cosmographie ’ not in the British 
Museum (£6) and a collection of eighteenth 
century verse and pamphlets—£2. 


Notices to CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WE cannot 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aD 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pa 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


undertake to answer queries 
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